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Korea  is  a  dagger  pointed  at  Japan’s  heart  as  well  as  a  bridge  to  the  Asian  mainland. 
Stability  and  non-hostility  on  the  peninsula  are  critical  for  maintaining  Japan’s  security.  Many 
had  predicted  the  collapse  of  North  Korea.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  unification  will  be 
achieved  in  the  long  term. 

A  Korean  unification  has  implications  for  Japan's  security  as  follows.  First,  a  U.S. -leaning 
Korea  is  favorable  for  Japan.  Second,  a  neutral  Korea  is  unfavorable  for  Japan,  but  not  critical 
to  Japan  as  long  as  ties  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  firm.  Third,  a  China-leaning  Korea  is 
unfavorable.  If  China  becomes  aggressive  with  Korea,  it  may  be  critical  to  Japan's  security. 

The  character  of  a  unified  Korea  will  be  a  complex  functional  equation.  Japan  hopes  a 
new  Korea  is  friendly  if  making  efforts  to  support  the  project  to  unify  the  two  Koreas  is 
successful.  Japan  should  also  strengthen  ties  with  the  U.S.  and  build  mutual  understanding  and 
trust  with  China. 


SECURITY  OF  JAPAN  AND  KOREAN  UNIFICATION 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  replaced  the  Soviet  Union  with  Russia  and  Mongolia  gained 
independence  from  being  a  satellite  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  East  Asia.1  However,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  did  have  a  major  impact  on  Japan’s  security  calculus.  The  situation  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  has  increasingly  become  a  key  issue  for  the  security  of  Japan.  In  particular,  North 
Korea’s  activities  and  its  future  have  become  critical  issues  for  Japan.  Furthermore,  as  the  Kim 
Jong  II  regime  will  collapse  sooner  or  later,  it  is  important  for  Japan  to  consider  what  Korean 
unification  implies,  in  the  long  run,  beyond  the  elimination  of  North  Korea. 

The  View  for  Korean  Unification 

Many  predicted  the  collapse  of  North  Korea,  but  it  has  not  yet  happened.  Michael 
Horowitz,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hudson  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  stated  at  the  end  of  2004 
that  “North  Korea  will  internally  explode  before  next  Christmas,  and  Defense  Chairman  Kim 
Jong  II  won’t  be  able  to  enjoy  next  Christmas.”2  But  Kim  Jong  II  enjoyed  it,  though  the  Kim  Jong 
II  regime  will  be  gone  sooner  or  later. 

According  to  a  poll  of  1 ,000  people  by  the  South  Korean  local  research  group  Matrix  in 
December  2005,  64.2  percent  said  they  would  rather  see  a  gradual  unification  of  the  Koreas,  up 
from  53.4  percent  a  year  before.3  Another  survey  by  the  JoongAng  llbo  and  the  East  Asia 
Institute  was  placed  on  a  website  on  October  2005.  According  to  this  article,  1 7  percent  said 
unification  must  come  as  soon  as  possible,  while  30  percent  of  Koreans  said  unification  was  the 
top  national  priority  to  be  achieved  at  any  cost  in  a  1996  survey  by  the  Sejong  Institute.  The 
article  also  showed  certain  poll  analysts'  comment  that  these  South  Korean’s  sober  attitudes 
reflected  the  fact  that  unification  now  seemed  more  possible  than  it  had  in  the  past,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  crucial  realities  of  the  North  Korean  regime.4  The  latest  figure 
available  is  quite  old,  but  it  shows  6  percent  expected  unification  within  five  years,  24  percent  in 
the  next  six  to  1 0  years,  and  28  percent  in  the  next  1 1  to  20  years.  Approximately  six  out  of  ten 
South  Koreans  thought  unification  would  take  place  within  20  years.5 

Dr.  Kyung-Won  Kim,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  and  the  Seoul  Forum  for 
International  Affairs,  said,  “The  most  fundamental  fact  concerning  the  Korean  peninsula  is  that 
North  Korea  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  will  change  suddenly  and 
abruptly  or  gradually  and  incrementally.  In  either  case,  Korea  will  be  unified.” 6  There  are  many 
views  on  the  unification  process  taking  time,  but  few  if  any  experts  show  the  perspective  that 
North  Korea  can  unify  the  peninsula  under  “Juche.”  It  does  seem  accurate  to  think  North  Korea 
will  collapse  and  the  two  Koreas  will  be  unified  some  day. 


A  lot  of  processes  of  unification  have  been  drawn.  For  example,  the  report  Preparation  for 
Korean  Unification:  Scenarios  and  Implications  by  the  RAND  organization  puts  three  scenarios 
of  unification.  These  are  1)  integration  and  peaceful  unification,  2)  collapse  and  absorption,  3) 
unification  through  conflict.7  There  are  also  many  other  variations  such  as  scenarios  including 
coup,  civil  war,  or  a  transitional  dual  system  in  one  country.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that 
unification  will  be  achieved  in  the  long  term.  This  change  will  influence  the  security  environment 
around  Japan,  because  it  is  close  to  Korea  and  has  deep  relations  with  the  peninsula. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  and  Japan 

Briefly,  the  following  is  a  short  history  about  the  Korean  peninsula  and  Japan  prior  to  a 
study  on  unification.  Derek  J.  Mitchell,  a  senior  fellow  in  the  International  Security  Program  at 
CSIS,  characterized  Korea  from  an  historical  and  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

Korea  has  long  served  as  a  strategic  battleground  for  regional  powers  who  desire 
to  safeguard  their  security  by  providing  a  buffer  zone  against  the  aggression  of 
others.  Because  Korea  is  a  traditional  pathway  into  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Russian  Far  East,  each  surrounding  actor  perceives  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Korean  landmass.  China,  Japan,  and  Russia  can  each  point  to  moments  in 
history  in  which  their  territory  was  threatened  by  vulnerabilities  from  the  Korean 
periphery.  The  history  will  continue  to  inform  their  future  strategic  perspectives.8 

Throughout  its  history,  Japan  has  always  been  interested  in  and  concerned  about  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  politically,  economically,  and  culturally. 

Japanese  have  lived  on  rice  that  was  brought  from  Korea  in  the  Yayoi  period  (ca  300  BC- 
ca  300  AD)  following  the  Jomon  period  (ca  1 0,000  BC-ca  300  BC),  both  prehistoric  eras  in  the 
history  of  Japan.  The  basic  elements  of  the  culture  of  the  Yayoi  period,  bronze  and  iron  as  well 
as  rice  cultivation,  were  most  likely  brought  to  Japan  by  immigrants  from  Korea  in  the  three 
kingdom  period.9 

Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Chinese  writing  were  also  transmitted  to  Japan  through 
Korea  during  the  Kofun  period  (ca  300  AD-710).  According  to  the  Yearbook  of  Religions  2003 
edited  by  the  Agency  for  Cultural  Affairs  Japan,  95.55  million  of  Japanese  believe  in 
Buddhism.10  The  influence  of  Confucianism  still  remains  in  today’s  Japan  society.  Written 
Japanese  is  the  combination  of  the  Japanese  alphabet  with  Chinese  characters.  The 
fundamental  elements  of  Japanese  culture  today  were  transmitted  through  the  Korean 
peninsula  in  pre-historical  and  early  historical  periods. 

Politically,  during  the  Kofun  period,  the  Yamato  court  or  other  power  clans  based  on 
western  Japan  tried  to  dominate  southern  parts  of  the  Korean  peninsula  and  some  battles 
occurred.  Iron  resources  in  the  southern  Korean  peninsula  were  the  likely  reason  why  the 
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number  of  conflicts  increased  in  the  early  Kofun  period.11  One  of  the  famous  naval  battles 
known  as  “Hakusukinoe  no  Tatakai”  took  place  in  662  (or  663)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paegchon 
River  in  Korea  between  the  Silla  kingdom  and  Tang  Dynasty  of  China  (61 8-907)  forces  and  the 
Japanese  fleet  sent  by  Emperor  Tenji  to  secure  the  Paekche  government.12  This  battle  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  After  this  battle,  a  fort  and  government  headquarters  were 
built  at  Dazaihu,  a  town  in  northern  Kyushu,  in  664  to  prevent  Korean  incursions.13 

Mongol  invasions  of  Japan  and  the  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  invasions  of  Korea  drew  vividly 
the  role  of  the  peninsula  for  security  or  interests  of  Japan.  Mongols  launched  a  massive 
invasion  against  Koryo  in  1231  and  began  to  dominate  in  1259.  The  Mongol  Empire  under 
Khbilai  Khan  enlisted  Koryo  in  its  expeditions  against  Japan  in  1274  and  1281 .  It  mustered 
thousands  of  Korean  men  and  ships  for  these  invasions.  Fortunately,  seasonal  typhoons  forced 
Mongol  fleets  to  withdraw,  but  the  Kamakura  shogunate  declared  a  state  of  emergency  for  more 
than  30  years.14 

Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  tried  to  expand  his  power  to  Korea  and  China  soon  after  his 
unification  of  Japan  in  1 590.  He  executed  invasions  twice,  in  1 592  and  1 597,  but  ended  in 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  combined  force  of  the  Yi  Dynasty  of  Korea  and  Ming  Dynasty  of  China. 
But  these  invasions  caused  widespread  desolation  in  Korea  and  some  50,000  to  60,000 
Koreans  were  forcibly  moved  (including  a  number  of  artisans)  to  Japan.15 

The  Korean  peninsula  is  characterized  as  a  pathway  from  the  Asian  landmass  to  Japan 
as  well  as  from  Japan  to  the  landmass  in  these  invasions.  Korea  is  a  dagger  pointed  at  Japan’s 
heart  as  well  as  a  bridge  to  the  Asian  mainland.  History  shows  the  same  perspective  through 
the  mid  nineteenth  century  to  mid  twentieth  century,  350  years  withdrawn  because  of  national 
isolation  in  both  countries. 

The  Tokugawa  shogunate  (1603-1868:  Edo  period)  had  taken  a  national  seclusion  policy 
since  1 639.  Japan  was  threatened  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  Russian,  British,  and 
American  vessels  began  to  appear  in  Asian  waters  and  press  for  trade  with  Japan.  After  the 
arrival  in  Japan  of  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  and  his  four-ship  squadron  in  Edo  Bay  in  July 
1853,  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  abandoned  national  isolation  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Amity  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  Japanese 
nationalist  thinkers  in  those  days  had  an  idea  that  Japan  should  conquer  Korea  as  a  counter  to 
the  looming  threat  from  the  Western  powers.16  After  the  Meiji  Restoration,  the  leaders  of  the 
government  believed  that  a  weak,  Chinese-dominated  Korea  made  the  whole  area  vulnerable  to 
Western  encroachments  and  posed  a  strategic  danger  to  Japan  itself.17  Prime  Minister 
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Yamagata  Aritomo  mentioned  Korea  in  a  policy  speech  in  the  Diet  ini  890  where  he  regarded 
Korea  as  a  critical  line  of  interest  for  Japan’s  sovereignty.  18 

As  Japan  took  gunship  diplomacy  against  Korea  and  grew  stronger,  friction  between 
Japan  and  China  increased  (friction  also  increased  between  pro-China  and  pro-Japan  factions 
in  Korea),  with  each  seeking  to  dominate  Korea  and  brought  out  the  Sino-Japanese  War  (1 894- 
95).  Russia's  occupation  of  Manchuria  after  the  Chinese  ‘Boxer’  Rebellion  caused  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1904-05).  Japan  as  the  clear  winner  had  a  free  hand  in  Korea  and  annexed  it  in 
1 91 0.19 

Japan’s  surrender  in  1 945  might  have  brought  independence  to  Korea,  but  it  was  divided 
at  the  38th  parallel  and  the  Korean  War  broke  out  in  1950.  If  South  Korea  had  been  defeated  by 
North  Korea,  the  communist  bloc  would  have  pursued  a  more  ambitious  policy  against  Japan. 
Japan  has  been  concerned  about  the  Korean  peninsula  after  the  Second  World  War,  especially 
a  Soviet/China  lead  (anti-Japan)  North  Korea.  This  was  symbolized  by  a  “Korean  clause”  in 
1 969.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  Joint  statement  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  and  U.S. 
President  Richard  Nixon  as  follows,  “[T]he  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  essential  to 
Japan’s  own  security.” 20  Now  nuclear  and  missile  programs  in  North  Korea  and  abductions  by 
North  Korea  are  focused  on  as  Japan’s  security  issues. 

Four  points  are  evident  about  the  value  of  the  Korean  peninsula  for  Japan’s  security  from 
a  historical  perspective.  First,  Japan  has  been  worried  about  the  situation  on  the  Korean 
peninsula.  Mongol's  trials  were  the  only  actual  invasion  from  peninsula,  but  the  fear  that 
Western  powers  might  conquer  the  peninsula  was  realistic  to  some  leaders  at  the  end  of  the 
Edo  period.  Japan  was  also  anxious  about  North  Korea’s  invasion  against  the  South  and  a 
possible  unified  red  Korea.  Second,  regardless  of  Japan’s  worry,  powers  originating  in  the 
Korean  peninsula  have  never  tried  to  invade  Japan  alone.  Again,  only  once  did  this  occur 
supported  by  the  Mongol's  and  under  their  authority.  Third,  confusion  or  disruption  on  the 
peninsula  has  attracted  Japan  to  intervene.  Finally,  the  Korean  peninsula  has  been  one  of  the 
objectives  as  well  as  a  pathway  to  the  Asian  mainland  when  Japan  attempts  to  invade  it  like 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  or  imperial  Japan. 

Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as  long  as  Japan  does  not  intend  to  invade  the 
peninsula  or  mainland,  stability  and  non-hostility  in  the  peninsula  are  critical  for  maintaining 
Japan’s  security. 
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Korean  Unification  and  the  Great  Powers 

What  are  the  national  interests  or  goals  of  great  powers  in  Korean  unification?  Key  actors 
are  the  U.S.,  China,  and  Russia  instead  of  Japan.  What  policies  for  unification  do  South  and 
North  Korea  have?  The  intentions  of  each  of  these  countries  on  Korean  unification  will  be 
discussed. 

U.S. 

The  U.S.  does  not  seem  to  have  a  specific  policy  about  Korean  unification.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Olsen,  a  Professor  of  National  Security  Affairs  with  a  specialization  in  Asian  Studies  at  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  pointed  out,  “The  U.S.  policy  toward  Korean  unification  has  a  much 
lower  profile  in  the  Bush  administration,  as  it  has  had  for  preceding  administrations.”21  The  U.S. 
has  held  the  policy  “one-Korea  with  Seoul  as  the  winner”  since  the  first  North  Korea  nuclear 
crisis  in  1 994.22  When  the  U.S.  government  uses  “one  Korea,”  the  definition  is  unclear  and  the 
purpose  is  ambiguous.23  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America  (NSS), 
launched  on  September  2002,  said  that  “To  enhance  our  Asian  alliances  and  friendships,  we 
will; ...  work  with  South  Korea  to  maintain  vigilance  towards  North  Korea  while  preparing  our 
alliance  to  make  contributions  to  the  broader  stability  of  the  region  over  the  longer  term;”  and  did 
not  say  anything  about  Korean  unification.24 

What  is  the  U.S.  interest  in  Korean  unification?  Nicholas  Eberstadt,  who  holds  the  Henry 

Wendt  chair  in  political  economy  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  mentioned  as  follows. 

The  central  challenge  in  any  post-DPRK  reconfiguration  of  the  Korean  Peninsula 
is  how  afterward  to  ensure  a  stable  Northeast  Asia  that  is  as  democratic  as 
possible,  that  is  open  to  free  trade  and  international  investment,  that  participates 
constructively  in  world  organizations,  and  that  is  friendly  to  the  United  States. 25 

He  also  said  that  maintaining  a  Mutual  Defense  T reaty  between  South  Korea  and  the  U.S. 
or  pursuing  a  revised  treaty  and  retaining  some  U.S.  forces  on  the  Korean  peninsula  as  a 
symbol  of  its  commitment  are  among  long  term  U.S.  objectives.26  The  interest  corresponds  with 
the  NSS  that  puts  political  and  economic  freedom,  peaceful  relations  with  other  states,  and 
respect  for  human  dignities  as  U.S.  goals  to  progress,27  though  it  is  disputable  whether  it  is 
possible  to  retain  a  similar  treaty  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  retain  U.S.  forces  after 
unification. 

South  Korea  and  the  U.S.  talked  about  future  United  States  Forces  in  Korea  (USFK)  as 
the  “Future  of  the  ROK-US  Alliance  Policy  Initiative”  (FOTA)  launched  in  April  2003.  They  have 
already  reached  an  agreement  on  some  points  as  follows.  First,  Yongsan  Garrison  in  Seoul  will 
be  relocated  to  the  Pyeongtaek  area  about  60  kilometers  south  of  Seoul  by  the  end  of  2008. 
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Second,  the  number  of  bases  will  be  reduced  from  43  to  1 6  including  the  redeployment  of  the 
second  U.S.  Infantry  Division  while  concentrating  the  basesin  two  core  areas.  Third,  the  number 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  will  be  reduced  by  12,500  by  2008.  The  U.S.  has  decided  to  transfer 
missions  in  the  Joint  Security  Area  in  Panmunjom  and  develop  combined  military  capabilities 
including  a  US$  1 1  billion  investment.28 

This  change  implies  not  only  abandonment  of  USFK's  role  as  a  “trip  wire,”  but  also  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  alliance.  USFK  is  less  useful  today  to  overall  U.S.  strategy  in  East 
Asia,  because  of  its  single  mindedly  focused  on  the  deterrence  mission  alone.29  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  wants  to  change  the  alliance  in  quality.  The  first  session  of  the  U.S.-ROK  Strategic 
Consultation  for  Allied  Partnership  that  was  agreed  at  the  Gyeongju  Summit  in  November  2005 
was  held  January  1 9,  2006.  According  to  the  joint  statement,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Condoleezza  Rice  and  South  Korea  Foreign  Minister  Ban  Ki-Moon  confirmed  the  understanding 
of  both  governments  regarding  the  issue  of  strategic  flexibility  of  USFK.30 

South  Korea  reconfirmed  the  strategic  flexibility  of  USFK,  but  South  Korea  should  not  be 
involved  in  a  Northeast  Asian  regional  conflict  unconditionally,  while  both  reconfirmed  the 
alliance  to  contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  change  in  the  alliance  must  take  account  of  post  unification.  But 
the  expansion  of  its  role  may  be  effective  to  maintain  U.S.-ROK  alliance  in  the  future  as  well  as 
to  make  it  much  useful  today.  Without  any  efforts,  the  value  of  a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  will  be 
reduced  when  peace  comes  on  the  peninsula.  In  addition,  neighboring  countries  may  criticize  it 
and  anti-U.S.  feelings  in  the  Korean  people  may  deny  it  as  mentioned  in  detail  below.  In  this 
case,  the  only  problem  remaining  is  the  timing  of  the  withdrawal. 

China 

The  U.S.  evaluates  China’s  unique  potential  to  influence  North  Korea  based  on  its  historic 
ties  and  geography31  as  well  as  politically,  militarily,  and  economically.  But  China  does  not  want 
to  see  a  sudden  or  sharp  change  in  the  peninsula,  because  it  recognizes  North  Korea  as  a 
useful  buffer  zone.  Therefore,  China  has  not  been  able  to  influence  North  Korea  as  strongly  as 
the  international  community  would  expect.32 

On  the  other  hand,  China  established  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Korea  in  1 992.  Now, 
South  Korea  has  taken  forth  place  in  exports  (4.7%)  and  fourth  place  in  imports  (11.1%)  among 
countries  in  2004.33  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  China  prefers  to  keep  the  status  quo. 

Bong  Hyon  Park,  a  senior  columnist  at  The  Korea  Times ,  said  that  China  feels  a  unified 
Korea  in  an  alliance  with  the  U.S.  will  pose  a  greater  challenge  than  the  status  quo.  But  China 
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can  not  easily  take  risks  by  using  military  power  to  expand  its  influence  on  a  Unified  Korea; 
even  after  unification,  Korea  will  remain  one  of  its  important  partners  for  economic  growth.34 

Contrary  to  Park,  Eberstadt  warned  against  China  because  it  has  not  only  capabilities  and 
measures,  but  also  a  lot  of  reasons  for  intervention.  China  will  feel  so  uncomfortable  with  the 
presence  of  U.S.  power  on  the  peninsula  after  unification  that  it  will  intervene  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  leaning  unified  Korea.35  China  has  published  a  defense  white  paper 
named  “China’s  National  Defense”  every  two  years  since  1998.  It  warned  against  a  U.S.  military 
bloc  or  its  strengthening  in  each  edition  implicitly  or  explicitly.  For  example,  the  1 998  edition  said 
as  follows. 

Hegemonism  and  power  politics  remain  the  main  source  of  threats  to  world 
peace  and  stability;  cold  war  mentality  and  its  influence  still  have  a  certain 
currency,  and  the  enlargement  of  military  blocs  and  the  strengthening  of  military 
alliances  have  added  factors  of  instability  to  international  security... 36 

The  latest  version  said  as  follows.  Changing  phrases,  China  continued  to  express 
complaints  against  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

The  United  States  is  realigning  and  reinforcing  its  military  presence  in  this  region 
by  buttressing  military  alliances  and  accelerating  deployment  of  missile  defense 
systems.37 

According  to  Eberstadt,  the  fact  that  China  still  has  a  substantial  ground  force  and  border 
with  North  Korea  means  that  China  retains  the  option  of  intervention  on  the  peninsula  directly. 
China  has  had  a  “Treaty  in  Friendship,  Cooperation  and  Mutual  Assistance”  with  North  Korea 
since  1 961 .  Flowever,  China  told  South  Korea  “it  is  invalid,”  when  they  established  diplomatic 
relations  in  1 992.  Eberstadt  also  pointed  out  that  China  has  diverse  measures  for  “intervention” 
such  as  a  direct  military  attack,  a  bargaining  card  of  Taiwan  (withdrawal  of  U.S.  security 
guarantees  for  Taiwan),  crisis  coordination  on  Iran,  and  so  on.  Thus,  China  fears  a  unified 
Korea  that  hosts  U.S.  forces  and  has  numerous  ways  to  prevent  it.38 

What  has  been  going  on  between  China  and  South  Korea  since  Eberstadt’s  work  was 
written  in  2001  ?  Anti-Americanism  has  spread  in  South  Korea  and  some  South  Korean  people 
have  started  to  show  their  preference  of  China  to  the  U.S. 

As  memories  of  the  Korean  War  fade  and  the  threat  from  North  Korea  diminishes, 
resentment  over  USFK  only  grows  stronger.  Especially,  anti-Americanism  was  exacerbated 
rapidly  after  a  U.S.  military  vehicle  ran  over  and  killed  two  schoolgirls  in  2002.39  According  to  the 
poll  that  JoongAng  Daily  commissioned  on  the  newspaper's  40th  anniversary,  54  percent  of 
respondents  wanted  USFK  out.  Only  1 6  percent  of  them  wanted  USFK  to  stay  permanently. 40 
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According  to  the  survey  of  1 ,270  college  students  across  the  nation,  conducted  by  the  public 
opinion  poll  specialist  Poll  Ever  at  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Democratic  and 
Peaceful  Unification  in  May  2004,  49.1  percent  responded  that  among  the  four  neighboring 
great  powers  (U.S.,  Russia,  China,  and  Japan),  the  U.S.  would  most  oppose  the  reunification  of 
Korea,  while  38.3  percent  of  respondents  picked  China  as  the  country  that  supports 
reunification  the  most.41 

As  far  as  pro-China  sentiment  is  concerned,  Chan  Yul  Yoo,  an  associate  political  science 
professor  at  Duksung  Women’s  University,  explained  Korea’s  pro-China  proclivity  with  three 
points.  First,  Chinese  economical  success  has  been  remarkable  as  to  record  9-1 0  percent  of 
annual  growth.  Second,  Chinese  political  influence  has  also  increased,  especially  in  the  current 
Six-Party  Talks.  Third,  historically,  the  peninsula  has  been  under  the  influence  of  China  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years  and  feels  its  geographical  pressure.42  Anti-Americanism  is  enhanced  by 
pro-China  proclivity  in  South  Korean,  but  it  is  not  the  only  explanation  for  it. 

This  atmosphere  would  let  China  win  on  the  peninsula  with  its  soft  power.  China  might  be 
able  to  exclude  U.S.  influence  over  a  unified  Korea  without  fighting  against  the  U.S.  This  means 
the  execution  of  Sun  Tzu’s  strategy;  “Generally  in  war  the  best  policy  is  to  take  a  state  intact;  to 
ruin  it  is  inferior  to  this.”43 

Russia 

Russian  foreign  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  focused  on  strengthening  its 
economic  tie  with  countries.  It  regards  the  Asia-Pacific  region  as  “the  most  dynamic  center  of 
world  economic  development”  and  it  recognizes  that  deepening  relations  with  this  region  is 
important  for  the  recovery  of  the  national  strength.44 

Since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Korea  in  1 990,  the  economic  tie  between  Russia  and  South  Korea  has  deepened.  The 
trade  turnover  in  2003  was  twice  that  in  1998  (US$2.1 1  billion  in  1998,  US$4.18  billion  in 
2003).46  At  a  summit  meeting  between  President  Putin  and  President  Roh  Moo-Hyun  held  in 
Moscow  on  September  21 , 2004,  they  agreed  to  close  economic  cooperation  and  to  elevate 
relations  between  the  two  countries  from  a  “constructive  and  mutually  complementary 
partnership”  to  a  “comprehensive  partnership  based  on  mutual  trust.”  This  was  developed  into  a 
“mutual  trust  based  and  multifaceted  partnership”  at  a  summit  meeting  in  Pusan  on  November 
19,  2005.46 

In  the  meantime,  President  Putin  visited  Pyongyang  in  July  2001  and  this  led  to  the 
development  of  “traditional  friendly  and  cooperative  relations”  between  Russia  and  North  Korea. 
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Putin  repaired  the  political  animosity  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  dividing  Russia  and  North  Korea. 
Russia  sees  no  hostility  in  the  Korean  peninsula  and  pursues  a  well-calibrated  two-  Korea 
policy,  while  it  seems  to  favor  South  Korea.47  Moscow  enjoys  the  status-quo. 

What  kind  of  policy  for  Korean  unification  does  Russia  have?  Russia  may  welcome 
unification.  If  a  unified  Korea  allies  with  China  or  the  U.S.,  Russia  will  be  rarely  influenced  by 
unification  based  on  the  present  friendly  relationship  between  Russia  and  China  as  well  as  that 
between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  Russia  might  regard  a  unified  Korea  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
region,  helping  to  balance  the  powers  of  China  or  the  U.S.,  if  a  united  Korea  becomes  strong 
and  independent  power:  it  will  be  a  logical  ally  both  against  an  aggressive  China  or  imperious 
U.S.48 

Russia  could  accept  both  alternatives,  unification  and  maintenance  of  the  status-quo,  or  it 
could  also  tolerate  a  variation  of  unification.  The  case  for  North-South  reconciliation  is  rapidly 
intensifying  and  U.S.  influence  is  increasingly  marginalized  and  neutralized,  Russian  influence 
will  be  preserved  both  in  North  and  South  Korea,  while  either  China  or  the  U.S.  will  not  be  able 
to  establish  its  dominance  over  the  entire  peninsula.  Russia  could  be  a  strategic  player  with  low 
economic  stakes  in  the  two  Koreas.49 

Two  Koreas 

What  policies  for  unification  do  South  and  North  Korea  have?  The  following  will  discuss 
the  policy  toward  unification  of  each  country. 

South  Korea 

The  policy  for  Korean  unification  of  South  Korea  is  known  as  “The  Policy  for  Peace  and 
Prosperity,”  which  “aims  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  through  the 
promotion  of  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  to  achieve  mutual  prosperity  of  South  and 
North  Korea.” 50  This  policy  was  initiated  by  President  Roh  Moo-hyun,  continuing  his 
predecessor,  President  Kim  Dae-jung’s  “Sun  Shine  Policy.” 

The  government  states  its  “Implementation  Strategy  by  Stages”  as  follows.51 
Stage  I:  Resolution  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issues  and  promotion  of  peace 

Stage  II:  Expansion  of  inter-Korean  cooperation  and  laying  of  the  foundation  for  a 
durable  peace 

Stage  III:  Conclusion  of  an  inter-Korean  peace  agreement  and  creation  of  a 
durable  peace  regime 

There  are  two  points  in  the  background  of  this  reconciliatory  policy  toward  North  Korea. 
First,  the  fear  that  heightened  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula  could  lead  to  an  economic  crisis 
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in  South  Korea.  Second,  the  people,  especially  the  young  people,  who  are  the  president’s  base 
of  support,  have  a  tendency  to  regard  North  Korea  as  compatriots  rather  than  an  enemy. 52 
According  to  a  survey  by  Gallup  Korea  of  833  individuals  born  between  1 980  and  1 989  in 
August  2005,  some  65.9  percent  responded  they  would  take  North  Korea's  side  if  it  was  at  war 
with  the  U.S.,  while  21 .8  percent  said  South  Korea  must  stand  with  the  U.S.53  Public  opinion 
also  shows  an  affinity  for  North  Korea  even  though  it  is  not  to  the  extent  of  the  young  people. 
According  to  the  poll  by  the  research  group  Matrix,  more  than  55  percent  of  the  public  consider 
North  Korea  as  a  partner  that  the  country  must  embrace,  up  from  34.5  percent  last  year.  It  also 
showed  the  number  of  people  who  view  the  communist  state  as  the  country’s  enemy  decreased 
to  25.7  percent  from  50.1  percent  in  the  previous  year.54 

Based  on  the  “Sun  Shine  Policy”  and  “The  Policy  for  Peace  and  Prosperity,”  South  Korea 
has  supported  sightseeing  tours  to  North  Korea’s  Mt.  Kumgang  Tourist  Zone  by  ship  and  bus 
since  2000.  South  Korean  businesses  also  began  to  make  preparations  to  build  their  factories  in 
the  Kaesong  Industrial  Zone  in  2004.  The  latest  Defense  White  Paper  was  published  in 
December  2004  after  an  interval  of  four  years  and  attracted  people’s  attention,  because  North 
Korea  was  no  longer  named  as  the  “main  enemy.”55  Both  South  Korea’s  and  the  U.S.’s  attitudes 
toward  North  Korea  appear  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  positions  they  took  in  the  first  North  Korean 
nuclear  crisis  in  1 994.  South  Korea  is  now  the  soft-liner  while  the  U.S.  is  the  hard-liner.56 

Recent  polls  showed  South  Koreans’  anti-U.S.,  anti-Japan,  pro-China,  and  pro-North 
Korea  tendencies.  The  survey  regarding  anti-American,  pro-North  Korea,  and  pro-China  was 
referenced  before.  As  far  as  anti-Japan  sentiment  is  concerned,  according  to  the  survey  of  the 
Japan  Research  Center  with  Gallup  Korea  in  July  2005,  79  percent  of  respondents  in  South 
Korea  said  they  do  not  have  favorable  view  of  Japan,  while  18  percent  do  have  a  favorable 
view.57  According  to  a  poll  of  800  Koreans  in  April  2005  by  Research  and  Research,  a  survey 
company,  37.1  percent  of  respondents  said  they  feel  Japan  is  the  greatest  threat  to  Korea. 

North  Korea  is  the  second  most  threatening  country  at  28.6  percent,  followed  by  the  U.S.  at 
1 8.5  percent  and  China  at  1 1 .9  percent.58 

How  about  affinity  to  North  Korea?  Hahn  Chaibong,  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
political  science  at  Yonsei  University  in  Seoul,  points  out  that  North  Korea  is  clean  unlike  South 
Korea.  It  thoroughly  purged  the  Japanese  collaborators  who  are  now  being  identified  now  in 
South  Korea.  It  steered  an  independent  course  in  foreign  policy  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  during  the  Cold  War.  It  did  not  allow  foreign  forces  to  stay.  It  did  not  compromise  with 
Japan.59  Some  people  are  attracted  to  North  Korea  for  its  nationalism. 
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The  South  Korean  Presidential  Committee  on  Northeast  Asian  Cooperation  Initiative 
reported  that  South  Korea  can  play  a  role  as  a  ‘Bridge  Building’  state;  a  mediator  between 
maritime  powers  and  land  powers.60  This  report  accords  with  the  tendency  of  the  Roh 
administration  to  adopt  neutrality  in  the  question  of  U.S. -China  relations,  but  the  administration 
has  also  steadily  maintained  the  course  of  its  policy  toward  supporting  the  U.S.  like  dispatching 
its  troops  to  Iraq  over  widespread  opposition.61 

On  the  one  hand,  the  tide  that  is  anti-American/Japan,  pro-North  Korea/China  in  large 
may  not  change  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  is  always  wavering  and  it  reacts  to 
occurrences  sometimes  widely.  We  can  not  easily  conclude  about  the  position  of  a  South 
leading  unified  Korea  among  the  powers  and  should  not  do  so. 

North  Korea 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Korea  adopted  by  the  first  session  of  the  10th 
Supreme  People’s  Assembly  on  September  5,  1 998,  North  Korea  and  its  people  “shall  uphold 
Great  Leader  Comrade  Kim  ll-sung  as  the  eternal  President  of  the  Republic,  defend  and  carry 
forward  his  ideas  and  exploits,  and  complete  the  “Juche”  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Workers’  Party  of  Korea.”62  The  Charter  of  Workers’  Party  supercedes  the  Constitution.63  The 
preamble  to  the  charter  of  the  Korean  Workers’  Party  declares  as  follows. 

The  present  task  of  the  Korean  Workers'  Party  is  to  ensure  the  complete  victory 
of  socialism  in  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  revolutionary  goals  of  national  liberation  and  the  people's 
democracy  in  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 64 

The  policy  of  North  Korea  for  unification  is  just  unification  under  communism.  Meanwhile, 
North  Korea  has  been  trying  to  arouse  in  South  Korea  a  sense  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
people  with  their  counterparts  in  the  North  since  the  historical  summit  meeting  between  the 
North  and  South  in  June  2000.  It  has  promoted  anti-Americanism  in  an  effort  to  create  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  gaining  greater  economic  cooperation  from  South  Korea,  using 
slogans  such  as  “national  cooperation,”  and  “by  our  nation  itself,”  while  it  is  developing  a  nuclear 
program.65 

Character  of  a  Unified  Korea 

The  character  of  a  unified  Korea  relies  on  factors  such  as  domestic  environment, 
international  relations,  ways  toward  unification,  and  interrelations  between  them.  There  are 
numerous  possible  processes  for  unification  on  which  complex  mechanism  works.  But 
considering  the  possible  great  powers’  attitudes  and  the  situation  of  both  Koreas,  we  can 
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organize  the  character  of  a  unified  Korea  into  three  categories,  which  maintains  democracy  and 
a  market  economy.  There  is  a  U.S. -leaning  Korea,  a  neutral  Korea,  and  a  China-leaning  Korea. 

The  U.S. -leaning  Korea  is  an  extension  of  the  present  U.S. -South  Korea  relation,  but  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  will  basically  be  revised,  because  its  articles  include  expressions  based 
on  a  divided  Korea.66  In  this  case,  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Korea  have  some  variations. 
Korea  can  grant  the  right  to  station  U.S.  forces  (a  U.S. -leaning  Korea  with  U.S.  bases).  Korea 
can  also  refuse  to  grant  the  right  (a  U.S. -leaning  Korea  without  U.S.  bases). 

A  Neutral  Korea  means  the  unification  situation  terminates  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  and 
the  unified  Korea  does  not  conclude  any  conventions  of  security  with  other  countries.  In  this 
case,  Korea  also  has  alternatives.  It  can  keep  neutral  mainly  depending  on  diplomacy  (a 
moderate  neutral  Korea).  It  can  also  strengthen  its  self-reliant  defense  to  prevent  invasion  (a 
strong  neutral  Korea). 

The  China-leaning  Korea  does  not  necessarily  mean  alliance  with  China.  Terminating  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  U.S.,  Korea  can  lead  to  a  policy  favorable  to  China  against  the 
U.S.  clearly  and  constantly.  Theoretically,  this  case  should  be  called  a  neutral  Korea,  but 
practically,  it  is  adequate  to  regard  Korea  as  China-leaning.  A  Korea-China  ally  is  an  extension 
of  this. 

Which  character  will  a  unified  Korea  have?  Each  course  may  have  certain  probabilities, 
but  it  is  more  important  to  evaluate  its  implementation  for  Japan  than  to  analyze  its  probability. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  in  next  section. 

Security  of  Japan  and  Korea  Unification 

A  U.S. -leaning  Korea  means  the  continuation  of  relations  among  three  countries;  the  U.S., 
(South)  Korea,  and  Japan.  Japan  and  South  Korea  have  been  connected  by  the  U.S.  through 
bilateral  agreements  or  treaties.  This  triangle  will  remain  basically  stay  on  course. 

A  “U.S. -leaning  Korea  with  U.S.  bases”  will  improve  the  environment  of  Japan’s  security. 
The  borderline  between  China  and  the  free  world  will  move  from  thirty-eighth  parallel  to  the  Yalu 
River.  The  free  world  could  get  the  buffer  zone  even  though  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  does  not 
exist  practically,  because  U.S.  deployments  beyond  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  might  be  a  critical 
issue  for  China.  A  “U.S.-leaning  Korea  without  U.S.  bases”  will  still  be  favorable  to  Japan.  U.S. 
bases  in  Japan  will  change  status  from  a  rear  to  front  area  for  so-called  forward  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  and  Japan  will  be  more  important  for  the  U.S. 

Two  kinds  of  neutral  Korea  have  different  implications  for  Japan.  A  “moderate  neutral 
Korea”  and  Japan  may  make  a  good  relationship  and  pursue  prosperity  at  the  beginning.  But 
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from  an  historical  perspective,  “moderate  neutral  Korea”  will  be  domestically  unstable  and  will 
be  subjected  to  struggles  for  power  including  external  powers  like  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  U.S.  and  China  may  have  a  tug  of  war  and  Russia  may  enjoy  such  a 
power  game  regarding  Korea  as  a  balancer.  At  the  end,  a  “moderate  neutral  Korea”  will  lean  to 
the  winner  of  the  power  game.  On  the  contrary,  “a  strong  neutral  Korea”  may  be  able  to  keep  its 
position.  In  this  case,  Japan  may  be  faced  with  some  challenges  from  Korea  such  as  an  arms 
race  and  international  place-name  controversy.  Bilateral  relations  may  get  worse.  Conflict 
between  Japanese  and  Koreans  living  in  Japan  may  disturb  public  security.  As  far  as  the 
security  framework  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.,  it  works  well.  Japan  can  maintain  its  security 
with  the  U.S.,  even  though  this  case  is  not  favorable  for  Japan. 

A  China-leaning  Korea  is  the  worst  course  for  Japan,  because  “China  has  a  major  impact 
on  regional  security.”67  Due  to  the  Yasukuni  Shrine  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Junichiro  Koizumi,  his 
mutual  visits  with  the  leaders  of  South  Korea  as  well  as  China  have  been  at  a  standstill  since 
the  middle  of  2005.  If  a  unified  Korea  leans  to  China  in  this  situation,  they  will  cooperate  and 
make  a  “united  front”  against  Japan  based  on  historical  issues,  while  anti-China  and  Korea 
feelings  will  spread  in  Japan.68  Adversity  against  Japan  may  propagate  itself  by  interaction 
between  China  and  Korea,  and  mutual  hostility  between  the  mainland  and  archipelago  may  “boil 
over”  by  action  and  reaction.  Potential  threats  might  grow  to  actual  threats.  If  China  becomes 
aggressive  and  Korea  subordinates  it,  the  situation  in  the  region  will  be  similar  to  the  Mongol 
invasions.  In  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  Senkaku  Islands,  the  U.S.  may  not  intervene. 

Implications  of  Korean  unification  for  Japan’s  security  are  as  follows. 

•  A  U.S. -leaning  Korea  is  favorable  for  Japan. 

•  A  “strong  neutral  Korea”  is  unfavorable  for  Japan,  but  not  critical  to  Japan  as  long 
as  ties  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  firm. 

•  A  China-leaning  Korea  is  unfavorable.  If  China  becomes  aggressive  with  Korea,  it 
may  be  critical  to  Japan’s  security. 

Therefore,  Japan  should  prepare  three  points  for  maintaining  its  security.  First,  Japan 
should  make  ties  with  the  U.S.  much  firmer.  Second,  Japan  should  make  stronger  efforts  to 
reconcile  with  and  establish  good  relationship  with  Korea.  Third,  Japan  should  promote 
friendship  with  China  as  well  as  promote  China’s  transparency. 

To  make  ties  with  the  U.S.  much  firmer,  Japan  should  expand  its  mission  and  revise 
domestic  restraints  such  as  the  Constitution  or  restrictive  laws.  This  may  also  expand  the 
chance  to  improve  the  relationship  with  Korea  through  coalitional  operations.  To  improve 
relations  with  Korea,  Japan  should  make  the  biggest  effort  in  supporting  unification  including 
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settlement  of  issues  stemming  from  the  period  of  Japanese  annexation,  while  talking  about 
historical  problems  as  well  as  territorial  issues.  To  promote  China’s  transparency,  Japan  should 
promote  security  dialogue  and  defense  exchanges  as  well  as  continue  to  require  disclosure  of 
defense  expenditures.  Cooperation  between  two  countries  through  the  process  of  Korean 
unification  may  develop  relations  and  generate  momentum  for  establishing  new  security 
frameworks  in  East  Asia. 

Conclusion 

Prime  Minister  Koizumi  stressed  the  importance  of  relations  with  Korea  and  China  in  his 
General  Policy  Speech  to  Diet  in  January  20,  2006  as  follows. 

At  the  time  that  Japan  and  the  ROK  normalized  their  relations  40  years  ago,  the 
number  of  visits  between  the  two  countries  was  about  10,000  a  year.  Today, 
more  than  10,000  people  a  day  travel  between  the  two  countries.  Even  if  there 
are  differences  or  oppositions  of  opinions  on  certain  issues,  China  and  the  ROK 
are  our  vital  neighbors,  and  Japan  will  work  to  strengthen  our  cooperation  from  a 
broad  perspective  and  develop  our  future-oriented  relations  built  on  mutual 
understanding  and  trust.69 

Actually,  Japan  is  in  fourth  place  in  exports  and  in  first  place  in  imports  with  South  Korea. 
South  Korea  is  in  fourth  place  in  both  exports  and  imports  with  Japan.70  Historical  ties  between 
both  countries  are  deep.  The  character  of  a  unified  Korea  will  be  a  complex  functional  equation. 
Japan  hopes  a  new  Korea  is  friendly  if  making  efforts  to  support  the  project  to  unify  the  two 
Koreas  is  successful.  Japan  should  also  strengthen  ties  with  the  U.S.  and  build  mutual 
understanding  and  trust  with  China. 
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